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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”* 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is oftered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frer Dairy Reticiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oni Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags ;,Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive eee attention. 


Yen 


‘Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. Il. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste Communrsm—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them. 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


PLE 








Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 


The Oneida Ciieidiiie: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 


the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi-- 


ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE sprIRit oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 

subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 


fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND *#MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin ‘ae 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit, by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Tlome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


ted to God. 


| Ch Circular. 


The Tiber ty of U Inion. 

There is in most persons’ minds a 
wrong connection between personal in- 
dependence and liberty. It is not true 
that personal independence is necessary 
to perfect liberty, as I hope to be able 
to show. 

We know that the Father and Son 
are ONE, and that the end of the work 
of Christ, is to make all believers one 
with him, as he is one with the Father ; 
and also to make them ‘ members one of 
another ;’ (John 17: 21;) and yet he is 
going tomake all men Frer. ‘If the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.’ We cannot but be sure that 
there is no fundamental, legitimate con- 
nection beSween personal independence 
and liberty. The idea thrusts itself upon 
us, a8 an axiomatic certainty, that there 
must be some way to attain liberty, and 
yet be members one of another, and in 
entire submission to God, and to the vi- 
tality of God’s family. It cannot be true 
that it is necessary that a man should be 
separate from all »artnerships—entirely 
free from the control of others—in order 
to have perfect liberty. There is a great 
mistake in the theory that identifies 
liberty with personal . independence ; for 
it is as clear as daylight, that not only 
Christ, aad all spiritual reason, but even 
the workings of the intellects and in- 
stincts of mankind, are all, directly tend- 
ing toward solidarity—condensation and 
organization—interweaving of life and 
interests ; and consequently and neces- 
sarily tending toward the submission of 
one lifeto another. This is the centripe- 
tal force that is evidently moving the 
whole world, and opening more and more 
free communication between man and 
man and between God and man; and 
drowning individuality in universal life. 
This is the inevitable tendency of things; 
and now the question rises, is this ten- 
dency contrary to liberty? Shall we 
lose our liberty in consequence of being 
merged in the great ocean of spirits— 
coming into connection with God, his 
Son, and the church, and surrendering 
our individuality to that great organiza- 
tion ? Is there any danger of our los- 
ing our liberty in this way ? Certainly 
not. This is the word that comes to us, 
sounding out from that same organiza- 
tion :; ‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. ‘And if the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.’ (Here we see that the Son and 
the truth are idertical—a striking con- 
firmation of the fact that the truth is a 
living being. ‘The truth shall make 
you free ;’ then follows, as an equivalent 
to that, ‘If the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.’) There is pre- 
cisely the same loss of personal indepen- 
dence, in submitting to the living truth, 
that there is in coming into vital organi- 
zation with any human being. It is the 
surrender of SOLITARITY tO SOLIDARITY ; 
and this surrender just as really takes 





place in submitting to the living truth, 


as in terran to Seve Christ, or any 
other personal being. 

We often hear arguments against this 
‘and that form of association or commu- 
nism, on the ground that it is unfavorable 
to personal independence, as though per- 
sonal independence was essential to liber- 
ty, and the best growth of character. If it 
is true, that personal independence is es- 
sential to true liberty, and the best growth 
of character, then there are but very few 
persons that are well educated ; and we 
we shall have to admit that God and na- 
ture have not provided for the proper 
educaton of mankind. For, in the first 
place, all the children in the world are in 
a state of subordination and personal de- 
pendence ; (and they constitute a very 
large portion of society.) Secondly, all 
the women are in a state of subordina- 
tion, and have not the advantages of per- 
sonal independence. And thirdly, near- 
ly all that labor for others—from slaves 
up to hired artists and editors—are not 
in a state of personal independence. Now 
taking out from the world all the child- 
ren, all the women, and all the em- 
ployed laborers, how many will there be 
left that can be called personally inde- 
pendent ? Is it true, that there is only 
this top sprinkling of mankind, that are 
being educated rightly, and are enjoying 
the only proper conditions of life in the 
world ? Ido not say that there is the 
most perfect system of education in the 
world. But is it true that the great 
machinery of God’s providence, and na- 
ture, have placed such an immense ma- 
jority of mankind in a state of depen- 
dence, when it is an unnatural and per- 
nicious state, in itself considered ? 

I maintain that the two great princi- 
ples of human existence, solidarity on the 
one side, and diberty on the other, are in 
their nature harmonious, although the 
forces concerned in them are apparent- 
ly antagonistic, like the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces of nature ; and that 
they are designed to act upon human 
life in equilibrium. The result of both 
of these forces will be the true curved line 
of liberty and happiness. Still the ques- 
tion remains, Which is the main force ? 
the centripetal, or the centrifugal ?— 
Which must take the lead in our thoughts, 
and be regarded as the post in the mid- 
dle, and which is secondary ? It is plain 
as anything can be, that the centripetal 
force is the main thing. The philosophy 
of Christ, of the Bible, and of reason, 
teavhes us that liberty is to be the result 
of solidarity ; and we are not to seek lib- 
erty directly, but seek first solidarity, and 
liberty as the fruit of it. But the com- 
mon ideas of liberty are directly at war 
with solidarity. 

There must be a disjunction of the idea 
of personal independence from the idea of 
liberty. There is a joint between them ; 
and that joint we must find or surrender 
our hope of salvation. Personal indepen- 
dence must be expunged as an excresence 
mischief-making idea. 
I bring my heart to Christ, to the Spirit 
oftruth ; merge myself in him, recognize 


—an interfering, 





myselfas a member of him, and submit 
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to his inspiration with perfect docility 
and subservience ; become his slave, as 
Paul calls himself. Am I sacrificing my 
liberty in doing this? I am sacrificing 
personal independence, most certainly. 
Let us find out if we can, whether I am 
sacrificing my liberty, or gaining it in 
this operation. 

What is liberty ? Liberty is freedom to 
do as you please. If you sacrifice your 
life to Christ, it brings you into rapport 
with him, and admits into your life the 
flow of his Spirit ; not merely to dictate 
your acts, but to modify and direct your 
desires, and harmonize your desires with 
his. He sets before you objects, and 
sways your desires into accordance with 
them, and so harmonizes his demands 
with your wishes. You cannot do this 
yourself, neither can the world do it for 
you ; and nothing but Christ can harmo- 
nize your wishes with what is demanded 
of you to do. You may stand where you 
please, and be as independent as you 
please ; but you are still in a world where 
you have duties to perform, which you 
must either do yourself, or some one for 
you. There is a demand for action—la- 
bor to anend. This is demanded and 
commanded, and no one can escape from 
it—the laws of nature will compel him to 
do something. Now I affirm that it is 
Chrisi alone that can harmonize your 
wishes, desires and tastes, with what you 
are required to do. It is Christ alone 
that can enable you to do as you please. 
So you gain liberty in loosing your per- 
sonal independence. 

The objection to communism, associa- 
tion, and solidarity, on the ground that 
a state of personal independence is the only 
condition in which character can be freely 
developed, is pretty much the same as 
the objection that personal independence 
is the only condition of freedom. For 
freedom is the only condition in which 
development and growth can take place. 
It is simply an expansion of the same 
idea, in a practical relation. Let us ex- 
amine this objection again. I merge 
myself in Christ ; am I thereby making 
myself barren—paralyzing myself? I 
again say, no: for I place myself in com- 
munication with everlasting and immor- 
tal life—a life of the intensest energy— 
the very essence of genius, I receive a 
new baptism of activity—the very best 
possible condition of growth and develop- 
ment. One might as well say that a plant 
is in danger of loosing its growth in con- 
sequence of its being well rooted, as to 
say that we are likely to become stunted 
and barren by loosing our personal inde- 
pendence in Christ. 

1t must be evident to any one who can 
understand the Bible, that the same ob- 
jections that are made against commu- 
nism, solidarity, unity of interests, are 
really objections made against the whole 
scheme of the gospel of Christ ; and if 
we follow them up, we shall find that 
they are objections to the unity between 
the Father and the Son. If personal 
independence is necessary to genius and 
true development, then the Son of God 
was the most servile, and barren charac- 
ter that ever lived upon the face of the 
earth ; for he professed the most entire 
dependence on God. The motto of his 
heart was, ‘Not my will, but thine be 
done.” There is no personal indepen- 


dence while that is the language of the 
*Lo, I come to do thy will, O 


heart. 


God.’ Christ submitted himself to the 
will of ‘the Father, even to stretching 
himself on the accursed tree. Here we 
see Christ’s character, position, and the- 
ory ; and we find no personal indepen- 
dence in it. And the objections of a 
large part of the Protestant world, and 
of all crude republicans, to the solidarity 
and organization that swallows up all in- 
dividuality in universal life, are objec- 
tions to the life, character, position, and 
theory of the Son of God, and would de- 
mand the rending asunder of the Father 
and Son, and their personal independence 
of each other. Iam free to say that our 
salvation depends on our getting rid of 
our personal independence ; that person- 
al independence is the greatest curse the 
devil has brought upon the world. The 
love of personal independence is, in its 
essence, the spirit of disobedience—per- 
sonal pride ; which, if it cannot be dis- 
placed, will send us with Lucifer, to the 
bottomless hell. Our salvation certainly 
depends on our believing in Christ, and 
confessing him. And what is it to believe 
in Christ and confess him? It is the 
surrender of solitarity to solidarity.— 
Paul says,‘ I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ The whole theory of faith 
in Christ proceeds on the plan of raising 
our life up out of sin, death and damna- 
tion, by its partnership and identifica- 
tion with another and superior life. This 
is the only way of salvation—the only 
hope of the gospel ; the hope of identifi- 
cation with Christ, by Josing our per- 
sonal independence. And the spirit that 
stands up as the jealous champion of 
personal independenc2, is the very worst 
enemy of the gospel: it absolutely for- 
bids the belief and confession of Christ, 
and ,isa point-blank antagonist of the 
union of believers with Christ, and of 
Christ with the Father.—Home-Talk. 
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Communism and Subordina- 
tion. 


Mr. North, in his report of the discussion of 
Communism at Freeport, states that one of the 
speakers on the negative side 

“ Dwelt exclusively upon the organizational and 
governmental aspect of Communism, as touching 
its practicability, and also its effect upon the in- 
dividual will and liberty. He urged, as the sub- 
ject appeared to him, that in order to practica- 
bility, there must be some consession and sub- 
mission of the reserved rights and will of the in- 
dividual, to a central power, a sovereign or repre- 
sentative head.” 

The reader will find in the article on our first 
page, a discussion of the bearings of unity on 
persunal independence, which is pertinent to the 
above. But there is room for a few further re- 
marks. 

If, in order to attain the harmony of unity and 
Communism, there must be a concession of indi- 
vidual independence and will, to a central spirit 
and government, equally is this the case in society 
as itis. Under the present familism of the 
world, every individual family is a separate insti- 
tution with an autocratic head. The husband 
and father is head of the family, and wife and 
children are in utter subjection to his will. He 
may he independent and do ashe pleases, but 
they cannot. The wife in the act of marriage, 
submits her own will to that of the husband, and 
takes the position of subordination and obedience 
—promises to ‘honor and obey’ him. And while 
he may gratify his ‘ personal independence and per- 
sonal will,’ his wife and children may be suffering 
under a severe tyranny, and at best can only be in 
a state of contented subjection. Now all this 
may be very pleasant, and eminently satisfactory 


the women and childzen, constituting at least four 
fifths of mankind, if they had the opportunity to 
express themselves might vote it far otherwise. 
They might vote for an emancipation from the 
autocratic government of the ‘head? of the family. 


But Communism presents a great advance on 
this state of things. While it isa subordinator, 
on the one hand, on the other it is an emancipa- 
tor. While it requires men to submit themselves 
one to another and to Christ as their head, it 
emancipates woman and restores her to her true 
position and relations to man. She ceases to be 
the mere slave of his will, and becomes his co- 
worker, helpmeet and glory. Instead of being 
his abject subordinate, she becomes—not indeed 
his absolute equal, but—his sister; and her wel- 
fare and happiness instead of being controlled by 
a single individual is guarded and conserved by 
a host of brethren, who, under the influence of 
the Community spirit, become, naturally, her 
chivalrous protectors. And if man must yield up 
his personal independence and will, he gains the 
true liberty of brotherhood; and as far as he 
proves himself imbued with the Community spirit 
and inspired ability, he will gain influence and 
the capacity of free growth. While he is modi- 
fied and irfluenced by others, he modifies 
and influences others, and from being a mere 
family autocrat, and an individual, willful 
unit, he becomes a member of a great common- 
wealth, which it is for his interest to help build 
up and glorify. 

If there is any aspect of Communism which is 
peculiarly desirable, it is in its office of establish- 
ing true relations between man and man, between 
man and woman, and between parents and child- 
ren. All these relations under the present state 
of society are toa great extent false and inhar- 
monious. The relations of man to man are very 
unnatural and productive of evil. There is just 
as much need that they should learn the lesson of 
subordination to each other, to their equals and 
superiors, as that children should learn subordin- 
ation. We are all children of a larger growth; 
we are, every one of us, surrounded by those 
who are our superiors—if not in all things, yet 
in some line of experience, some department of 
human growth and achievement. And by all the 
considerations of manhood and nobility, we are 
bound to yield obediently to them. Notwith- 
standing the much vaunted doctrine of individual 
sovereignty, and the talk about the reserved 
rights of man, there are few sadder sights than a 
mere independent, insubordinate man—insubor- 
dinate in intellect and in heart—to his fellow men, 
to his God. If we would be Christ-like, and 
truly human, we must be obedient. And here is 
the beauty and glory of Communism: it brings 
men into such relations to each other as tend to 
develop obedience and lead them to see its value. 
It releases woman from being a propagative drudge 
and the slave of man’s passion, as is so universally 
the case in society as it is. It yives to her 
the control of her own body—the liberty to bear 
children only when she shallchoose. It opens to 
her the path of development and progress in ever 
department of culture and usefulness for which 
genius, skill and nature fit her. It gives to the 
care of children the wisdom of many heads and 
the love of many hearts, instead of trusting them 
to the oftentimes unwise authority of a single in- 
dividual, or the care and love of but one or two. 
It gives opportunity to apply to them the most 
enlightened and loving system of discipline and 
education; not leaving their characters to be 
formed under the influences of a chaotic world 
of perverse wills, but turning ‘the heart of the 
children to their fathers, and tho heart of the 
fathers to the children’; thus leading them up in- 
to the living unity of a universal family. 

These are some of the advantages which Com- 
munism offers over the prevailing system of isvla- 
tion and individualism.—r. L. Pp. 





Ignoring Disease. 


Mr. Willis, of the Home Journal, has recently 
published another vclume of his ‘ Letters to [n- 
valids’ andon other topics, which have appeared 
in the Home Journal during the past three or 
four years. It is entitled ‘THe ConvaLescent.’ 
The following is from the Preface: 


“The key to the volume which follows—or 
rather the encouragement to the collection of its 
contents into a volume for republication—is the 
very large correspondence of inquiry drawn upon 
me by the appearance of the articles, one after 
another, in the ‘Home Journal.’ I find, by the 
number and earnestness of the strangers who have 
thus written to me that there is a very large 
Pustic' or Unrest, composed of Invalids—con- 
sumptives more particularly—whose main and 


of health. From any more fortunate or success- 
ful fellow-patient, whose cure would seem t» be 
remarkable, the experience is sought, with ex- 
ceeding interest and particularity. 

“¢ Convalescent’ as I find myself to be, at pres- 
ent, however, or in as fair health as may reason- 
ably be expected at the beginning of one’s fifties 
—and this after being pronounced by many 
persiseas an incurable case of consumption—| 

ave no special medicine to commend. It is in 
answer to many correspondents that I here say | 
can advocate no particular theory of pulmonary 
treatment. With a reasonable amount of advice 
from any school of medicine, with a sensible 
watch of Nature’s curative instincts, and with 
proper self-government, perservering exercise, 
and control of appetites, the most ‘ incurable 
may often take the ‘favorable turn.’ There is 
but one little secret, of which I may confess to 
have accidentally learned the value m my own 
experience of recovery—accidentally, because | 
praticed it, not for cure but by way of resigning 
myself to a destiny I believed to be irretrievable 
—and in this very un-medical secret there may 
often be acure for consumption. It is that the 
patient, after paying reasonable attention to the 
symptoms and treatment of his disease, should 
ignore and oul-happy it! With good spirits, 
occupation, and the disease taken little or no 
notice of, recovery is, at least, much more likely. 
This book will, perhaps do its best office, in 
showing how that indirect cure operated upon 
me. 

This is one of the heaviest blows consumption 
has ever received. To ignore disease and refuse 
to give the attentioa toit further than is abso- 
lutely necessary, we believe to be one of the surest 
ways tovictory over it. Refuse to be drawn 
away from the glory and joy of life, its duties 
and its great purposes, to become a mere servant 
of and gazer on disease, and the best condition of 
recovery is established. Disease is primarily a 
spirit, whose main object is to get the attention 
and thus absorb the life. We are changed into the 
image of what we gaze on most. And if we are 
all the time looking at disease, we shall become 
daily more sick—more completely under the 
power of the evil spirit that is preying upon us. 
‘IT am sick and weak,’ says the invalid. What if 
you are; is that any reasun that you should be 
all the time thinking about it and confessing it ? 
Glad enough is the disease-demon to hear you 
say and think that, for he knows it 1s the surest 
way in the world to perpetuate the infirmity.— 
Is there not enough all around you in this great 
universe—enough to see, to feel, to think about, 
to do—besides consumption or any other disease ? 
Resolutely ignore it; fix the attention on Christ, 
the source of heavenly life and strength; believe 
in the almighty power of good; step forward in- 
to the channel of God’s great public interest, by 
confessing the spirit of life, health, and peace, and 
doing for him and for human brotherhood ané 
progress, whatsoever the hands find to do, heart- 
ily and with thy might, and interior health will 
come to you with its glad strength, working out- 
ward into the physical body and conquering die- 
ease.—T. L. P. 





A New School. 


Dr. O. H. Wetiineton writes to us enthusi- 
astically of the success of his school, the James- 
town Institute, at Jamestown, Chautauque Co., 
N.Y. Alluding to a recentarticle in the Circular 
giving our views of education, Dr. Wellington 
says: “You ask,‘Where is the Seminary, the 
University, Academy or School ofany kind that 
professes to teach the science of Charity?’ | 
answer, at Jamestown, Chautauque Co., N. Y. 
And if I understand the spirit of the various 
criticisms that have been made by enlightened 
men—loving men—we go far toward realizing 
in practice what we profess.” Among the pecu- 
liarities of the system adopted at this schoo] as 
stated in a printed circular from which we quote, 
are the following: 


“No effort is made to have pupils commit to 
memory the thoughts of other persons. The time 
usually taken to ‘hear lessons,’ is all employed in 
aiding the pupil to think and reason for himself. 
We saw mere children, ten or twelve years old, 
who would engage earnestly in conversations, 
and principles of science, often confronting the 
opinions of adults, and even the assistant teach- 
ers, and sometimes successfully. Indeed, though 
always respectful toward their teacher, there was 
not the slightest hesitancy, in any one of them, 
to require explanations from him, when they 
thought they discovered inconsistencies in his 
philosophy. Nor could we with the closest ob- 
servation, discover in him the least evidence o! 
irritabillity, on any uf those occasions, or on any 
other occasion. These exercises are never dull 
and prosy, but always enthusiastic. In arith- 
metical exercises, the pupil literally fabricates his 
own system, as he proceeds. 

‘¢The moral senses of the Ns aro developed 
by the entire absence of specific rules and of all 
forms of reward and punishment. Principles are 
plainly set forth; and the condition on which the 
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the most virtue, the most manliness, the most 
harmony, are brought home to the understanding 
of all. Ifa pupil fail, he is encouraged to try 
again and again, “until seventy times seven,” but 
never rewarded for success or punished for failure.” 

Dr. Wellington adds in conclusion of his letter: 

“[ will mention two facts connected with our 
Institution: I1st., that all our teachers come 
from a love of my idea, and work without salary, 
making great sacrifice. 2nd. That I was first 
set to work two years atthe carpenter’s trade, 
then sent to Harvard College, then kept school 
four years, then passed through the Theological 
school at Cambridge, and, after preaching a time, 
went through a regular Medical course and gradu- 
ated. 

Was there any providence in all this? For 
what end? I will follow where my Heavenly 
Father leads, and I think fully establish a school 
where charity shall be taught, and all children 
given a chance for full development.” 

Thank God for an attempt any where to intro- 
duce the science of charity into our systems of ed- 
ucation. To succeed in such a case, the teachers 
must be mediums not of mere quack benevolence, 
for that is not charity, observe, but of the lov- 
ing truthfulness and sincerity of Christ. We 
shall chronicle the progress of Dr. Wellington 
and his associates, in this direction, with pleasure 
—G. W. N. 





An Incrpent.—‘ Do you want help? Can’t 
you furnish me a new cap? I will saw wood, or 
do anything else to pay for it.’ 

Thus were we addressed a few days since by 
one of the most distressing specimens of human- 
ity we have ever seen. His appearance reminded 
us of a weather-beaten vessel sailing along as best 
it can, with its masts broken, sails torn, and hull 
covered with ice. ‘The man before us had evi- 
dently been under sail for more than half a centu- 
ry, and had had but little smooth sailing. His 
request for a head-covering was of course freely 
granted ; and again he set sail for parts unknown. 

This circumstance, however trivial it may ap- 
pear to some, proved edifying to us, as it was the 
occasion of exciting thankfulness in our heart for 
a state of society in which want and beggary are 
unknown, and wherein such storm-worn speci- 
mens of humanity cannot be manufactured. Bi- 
ble Communism, whether true or false, has this 
to recommend it: that its inevitable tendency is 
to remove the warts, tumors and eye-sores which 
now disfigure humanity, such as druukards, beg 
vars, vagrants and outlaws of all sorts.—w. A. H. 





Ea The Good Time Coming, published at 
Berlin Hights, copies our article on ‘Communism, 
entire. A good omen. 





....A writer in Household Words thus de- 
scribes the personal appearence of Napoleon IIT: 


* He is grizzled, cadaverous, and lame in the left 
hip, and labors to conceal this last defect. His 
walk is awkward. He turns out his toes, and 
leans heavily on the strong stick he carries in his 
well-gloved hand. He is carefully dressed; but, 
though his coat fits him very accurately, he has 
nothing of the air of a perfectly dressed man.— 
His figure 1s not improved by the cuirass which 
his coat will not conceal. Every step he takes is 
studied, while his eye scans every passer by with 
a look which has something uncanny in its ex- 
pression.” 

...-The Cincinnati Gazette says 6,280 adventur- 
ers have passed through that city this season by riv- 
er alone, for Pike’s Peak. It estimates that by 
all routes no less than 100,000 people are now en 


route for the gold regions. 





An Oneida Journal. 


The meetings this week have been considerably 
taken up with questions relating to the business 
of the season, and with letters requiring some 
public consideration and action. After sufficient 
has been said on any question of business to make 
its bearings generally apprehended, it is referred 
to a committee, who on a subsequent evening pre- 
sent some definite proposal orplan, which is, of 
course, open to further discussion, but proves in 
most cases satisfactory. When a letter is read, re- 
quiring attention, after such remarks as persons 
choose to volunteer, some one is nominated to an- 
swer it, whose answer is also brought into a subse- 
quent meeting for approval or correction as the case 
may be. One difficult part of the correspondence 
is with those who have lived here and gone away; 
and wish to come back. The Community often 
entertain the most friendly feelings toward «hem, 
and at the same time our confidence in their sta- 
bility has been impaired, and it is better they 
should regain our confidence by a faithful course 
where they are, than hazard a second experiment 
which may turn out no better than the first.— 
There are many attractions in Community life 
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which would persuade persons to try it, besides 
love of the truth, but we have found that no mo- 
tive less than that will make them hold on. 

A part of one evening was given to the case of 
Mr. L., who asked for the criticism and advice of 
the family. While at work last summer, a bank 
of earth fell on to him, and injured one of his knees 
which has never got soundagain. Being naturally 
a very active man, and moreover predisposed to 
hypo when his health is affected, his circumstan- 
ces this winter have been somewhat trying. He 
wanted advice as to his treatment of himself, and 
help for kis spirit, that he might be strengthened 
in heart and hope. In respect to his limb, it was 
thought ifhe had any instinct to consult asurgeon, 
he should be free to do it. His confinement was 
thought to have its compensations. He has a de- 
cided intellectual turn, but his business ambition 
has tended to defraud his superior tastes. Now 
he has a good opportunity to go to school, and 
let his mind get the start. He has a good chance 
too, to tight the devil. He was exhorted to address 
himself te the business, learn the use of weapons, 
and make himselfa Hercules against the ‘ blue 
devils’ to which he is constitutionally a prey. On 
a subsequent evening he expressed his gratitude 
for the criticism, and he reports himself now as 
renewed in faith, and gaining every way. 
One of the business questions discussed, was, 
what number of acres should be prepared this 
spring for strawberries another season? shall we 
increase or diminish our strawberry ground? There 
is some difference of opinion between the farmers 
and gardeners on the subject. The farmers think 
with the same quantity of manure and the same 
pains of culture, more profit could be made on an 
acre of corn than on an acre of strawberries. It 
was agreed to leave the immediate question to 
Mr. T., acompetent and disinterested judge, and 
in the course of the year to make an accurate ex- 
periment, keeping accounts that will show the 
comparative cost and profit on an acre of straw- 
berries and an acre of corn. 

The reading hour on Thursday and Friday 
evenings of this week was devoted to conversation 
on the subject of labor. Mr. Burt, who is an 
apostle of industry, approved by word and deed, 
made the opening speech. He referred to our 
young men as at acritical age, when the habits 
which they form will be tenacious and affect im- 
mensely the future interests of the Association. 
We have a great enterprise before us and want 
workers, men of thorough practical habits, robust 
sturdy men, who will be ready to throw themselves 
into the breach, and lift where the burden is 
heaviest. We do not want men of mere literary 
habits, but men who unite with their intellectual 
cultivation, an active business character. He would 
not propose his own example as a standard. He 
had worked harder for the last two years, than he 
should wish to always, though he had done it 
heartily. He had worked much harder than he 
thought would be necessary in the ultimate state 
of things—he had done it from zeal for our cause 
—to satisfy his own enthusiasm, and lead others on. 
He said he was regarded as tough and iron-sided, 
almost invulnerable to fatigue, but if this is the case, 
it is not because he was not sometime ago a bro- 
ken down man, unfit for laborious effort ; it is to 
be ascribed to the grace of God and the Commu- 
nity spirit. He hailed the enterprize of building 
a new house, as something which will develope 
the powers of our young men, and stamp their 
character with practical energy. He wished to 
enlist the full influence of the women—let the 
working of the affections be to inspire with 
healthy activity and not to make effeminate. 

[We do not attempt to give anything like a re- 
port of Mr. B.’s speech or the remarks of others, 
but simply their leading thoughts.] 

A. B. thought the legitimate object of Jabor 
was to secure leisure—leisure for social, intellec 
tual and artistic cultivation. 

J. H. N. remarked that this idea agreed with 
the scripture where it says, Let us labor that we 
may enter into rest. He would apply the exhor- 
tation, thus: Let us work this summer, so that we 
may have a school next winter. Our young men 
had been deprived of their full term of schooling 
this winter in consequence of the demand for labor. 
He was anxious they should have an opportunity 
for getting a liberal education, for studying mathe- 
matics and the languages, and going through a 
thorough collegiate course. He hoped we should 
get ahead with the work, so that next winter they 
would have all the leisure necessary. He thought 
our ardor for the new house should not throw us 
out of that channel, the giving of our young men 
a good education. 

W. A. H. expressed a good deal of enthusiasm 
for work, with the object before us of building a 
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new house. He thought of the Jews when they 
were rebuilding their temple, with what zeal they 
labored, holding their weapons in one hand and 
working with the other. Our mission is not one 
of comfort and ease ; we are called to be soldiers 
—our new house is not so much to increase our 
comfort, as to increase our sphere of usefulness. It 
is the Lord's work, and, taken hold of cheerfully, 
will be for our health, physically and spiritually. 

G. W.N. liked the discrimination that had 
been made in regard to the object of labor. We 
should keep in mind that we have an inward and 
outward nature to provide for, and make them 
work together. We should doall we can to make 
the Community a University for the education of 
the whole man. He thought a great deal of the 
cultivation of taste—the love of the beautiful— 
that time spent in educating this susceptibility 
was not thrown away. The love of the beautiful 
could be made to harmonize with and quicken all 
kinds of manual industry. The artist does not 
need to be an idler, adreamer, a mere specula- 
tor. It is possible to combine the worker and 
the artist. Wehave begun that work here; the 
elements of artand industry are combined, to some 
extent, among us. The experiment is in its in- 
fancy, but on looking back a few years, we can 
see some progress. The office of art and the love 
of the beautiful, is to glorify labor and fhake it 
attractive. Wedo not want to to make ourselves 
mere horses and oxen, which the mechanical, soli- 
tary labor of common country life tends to do.— 
We want the highest kind of industrial energy 
and at the same time to be able to keep work 
subordinate to superior ends. 

J. B. belived we might look forward to the 
time when the necessity for manual labor, would 
be diminished two thirds, Dr. Franklin estimated 
that if labor was equally distributed among all 
classes, 4hoursaday would be sufficient to supply 
all with the necessaries of life. What is wanted now 
is a spirit to bear one another’s burdens, Let ev- 
ery one be anxious that his fellow shall not have 
to do more than his share. This will take in the 
idea of the strong bearing the burdens of the weak 
—every one’s burden will be according to his 
ability. 

J. Hi. N. said he felt that the ability to labor 
well, was, after all, a part of our salvation by Jesus 
Christ ; and in this way : our strength is exhaust- 
ed as much by labor cf mind and anxiety about 
ourselves and others, 2s by manual labor. Men- 
tal anxiety, alter it reaches a certain point, unfits 
a person altogether for work. You may be in 
what might be called a political necessity, deal- 
with unfriendly powers abroad, or in a spiritual 
necessity struggling with powers invisible, which 
will cripple your life and exhaust your strength 
as much as the severest manual labor, The same 
effect will be produced by evil thinking of our- 
selves or others—by a state of self dissatisfaction, 
or discontent with those around us. If we do 
not have a sense of righteousness and justification, 
we are disheartened for work. Then so far as 
Jesus Christ justifies us and frees us from eyvil- 
thinking and anxiety, he makes us free to go to 
work, he qualifies us for labor. Freedom from 
evil thinking would set free an immense amount 
of life, that might go to making brick. 





Communications. 

Oneida Castle, April 6. 
——My heartis full of love and gratitude to 
God for the gift of hisSon. I thank him for sal- 
vation through Christ; for health of body as 
well as of soul; for all his dealings with me. I 
know ‘ that whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, 

and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,’ 

Mary B. Hype. 

North Cambridge, Vt., March 28. 
——The Lord has been my strength and sup- 
port. I thank him for his tender care over 
me, for the gift of Christ, and for every bless- 
ing I receive. I confess Christ ir. me a Saviour 

from all sin. Betsry Frencu. 

Putney, Vt., April 5. 
—lI hereby renew my public confession of 
Christ in me a Savior from sin and all its conse- 
quences, and my union with you andall who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ. I desire also to express 
my gratitude for the Circular, which is of untold 
value to me—full of encouragement and _ instruc- 
tion—a comfort and help indeed. It always 
seems like a letter from home ; often while read- 
ing it, my heart involuntarily exclaims—God 
bless the Community for their labor of love, in 
publishing the Gospel free to the poor, a blessed 
fulfillment of Christ’s promise. My heart res- 
ponds to the testimony of praise, and thanksgiv- 
ing in the Circular, and I would gladly add my 
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mite to swell the chorus. I thank and praise 
God for all his dealings with me, believing that 
all things work together for good, to them that 
love God—and especially that I am counted 
worthy to suffer reproaches for Christ’s sake ; 
that he has established his kingdom in the 
world, and has begotten in my heart, a love of 
the truth. Fanny Lorp. 
Lewiston, N. Y., March 23. 
——lI confess Christ in me a Savior from all 
sin. Although separated from you in body, yet 
my heart rejoices with you in praising God for 
his love and mercy, in saving us through Christ. 
S. A. Burcuer. 
Oneida Community, April 9. 
——The past year has been a season of much 
bodily tribulation with me, and also,of much com- 
fort, peace, and victory offaith. I am thankful that 
we can by discipline, and the influence of sound doc- 
trine, find a way to make tribulation joyous— 
though not in itself so. The occasion it gives for 
continual looking to Christ for grace, by which 
patience, experience, and faith may be perfected— 
comfort and hope inspired—is a reason why we 
can rejoice. Iam truly thankful for all my expe- 
rience, and for the atmosphere of faith I live in. 
Iam happy to testify that the Lord deals gen- 
erously, and tenderly by me; that good more 
than balances the evil I have to contend with. I 
am thankful for present consolation and comfort 
in believing, and for hopes that are bright, and 
promising for the future. M. P. Howes. 





Table-Talk by J.H. N.—No. 8. 

ConTENTMENT.—A peaceful, quiet state 
of heart, one that is satisfied with God 
and the universe, is very necessary to 
healthy life and good digestion. The 
misery of the world is occasioned by its 
eager craving for extent and amount of 
good, instead of appreciating and enjoy- 
ing what it already has. It is full of de- 
sire for more: and desire when allowed 
to work without satisfaction, must inev- 
itably become diseased. Again, desire 
while unsatisfied, is necessarily a stimulus 
to wearisome activity of body and mind. 
It is only when individuals come into a 
state in which their desires are satisfied, 
that they can have rest, peace, and qui- 
etness of heart. Christ alone can satisfy 
our desires. ‘Come unto me,’ he says, 
‘all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me; forI am 
meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.’ (Matt. 
11; 28—30.) His Spirit is chaste, quiet 
and contented, and will chasten our 
desires, until our life becomes, like his, 
peaceful and happy. Then we shall be in 
harmony with and enjoy all things. Sal- 
vation consists in receiving the Spirit of 
Christ, and being pervaded by his life. 

We have confessed Christ in our ali- 
mentiveness ; and Christ is the Mighty 
One of God—far above all principality 
and power. When the winds and the 
waves were raging, he said, ‘ Peace, be 
still ; and there was a great calm,’-— 
That act only indicates what Christ is 
able to do, under all circumstances, In 
the raging of the winds and waves of 
spirits, when it appears as though all 
hell was let loose upon us, and the ship 
ready to sink—his power is above all : and 
by confessing his power, and calling upon 
hisname, we can say, ‘ Peace, be still ;’ and 
there shall be a great calm. Every where 
and under all circumstances, the Spirit of 
Christ is the spirit of peace, and is able to 
command peace throughout the universe 
of God. The greatest difficulty in regard 
to wholesome eating and drinking, is the 
tendency there is to the rush of appetite 
—-excitement : and we can do nothing 
better than to look to Christ, and think 
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of him, and confess him as the spirit of 
peace—and expect him to command peace 
in our passions, and enable us to eat and 
drink in quietness and chastity, witb 
singleness of heart, praising God. 

—The apostle says, ‘In every thing 
give thanks,’ The practice of giving 
thanks at the table for God’s special 
favors and mercies, is quite common ; but 
good surrounds us on every side, for which 
we should give thanks—even our tribu- 
lations are causes for thanksgiving — 
Our table presents to us but one of God’s 
mercies, and should be regarded only as 
a touching point of his goodness to us; 
and we may take occasion here to thank 
him for all things—past, present, and 
future. 





Faith and Unbelief. 

The grace of God is all-sufficient, and 
it is an easy thing to serve God, and grow 
in grace. We will stand alone, if need 
be, against the universe, in the assertion 
that ‘the ways of wisdom are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’ 
It is easy to improve, and be good, no- 
ble and beautiful, to him who thinks it 
easy, and hard to him who thinks it hard. 
God responds faithfully to our confidence 
in him, and does for us ‘ exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think,’ 
And ‘God is no respecter of persons ;’ 
he is, and always has been, ‘more ready 
to give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him, than parents are to give good gifts 
unto their children.’ 

Unbelief is a very horrible, disgusting 
thing. Nothing too bad can be said of 
it. Itis the generator and protector of 
all diseases of soul and body; and it 
should be associated in our minds with 
cruelty, disease, death, and the grave.— 
We should have no patience with it, but 
treat it as Christ treated the devils that 
he cast out of persons. If he had given 
them liberty, they would probably have 
presented many plausible reasons for re- 
maining in statu quo ; but he told them 
to go, and ‘suffered them not to speak.’ 

To the spirit of faith, the univere is 
covered with the glory of sunrise in a 
May morning ; but to the spirit of un- 
belief, the universe is like sunset in No- 
vember—all is gloomy and decaying. We 
have the same universe to look at in two 
ways, and must choose between them.— 
For my part I choose the glorious sun- 
rise. Let us settle it in our minds as an 
everlasting, fixed fact, that it is sunrise 
all the time, and adhere to it under all 
circumstances, and through all tempta- 
tions to the contrary. Faithfulness to 
the truth, is as beautiful as faithfulness 
to love-—Home-Talk. 





The Unitary Home. 


The following description of the new enterprise 
of Mr. Edward F. Underhill, in New York City, 
1s given by the correspondent of the Boston 
Courier : 


“T dined at the ‘ Unitary Home’ the other day. 
And what is the Unitary Home? Simply this: 
a large boarding-house, where, for a small price, 
persons can obtain the luxuries of expensive ho- 
tels. ‘The establishment comprises four houses on 
fourteenth-street, just opposite the Academy of 
Music, and accomodates ninety-five persons. The 
two grand principles which govern the house are 
these—Cost the limit of price—Mind your own 
business. The rent of the building is divided 
among the occupied rooms; consequently, when 
the house is but half full the occupied rooms pay 
a double price ; hence it is directly for the inter- 
est of each lodger that all the space be in use. The 
cost of conducting the establishment, including 
all salaries and wages, 1s divided among the guests, 
making another item in their weekly accounts. 
There is no table d’hote, but the boarders call for 
what they desire, as at an ordinary restaurant. 





THE CIRCULAR. 


The bill of fare presents some economical points 
almost startling. Bearing in mind that a thor- 
ough-bred professional cook has charge of the 
cuisine, cast a longing eye at some the prices for 
which you can give yourself a luxurious dinner, 
provided you are a Unit; if you are a cipher, as I 
suppose the outsiders must be called to distin- 
guish them, the prices will be doubled. Soup 
may be had fortwo cents—roasied meats for 
from three to twelve cents, the prices varying 
according to the state of the markets: at present 
the economica! man will choose mutton, while the 
sybarite may gorge himself with turkey—these 
two viands representing the extremes of price. 
Vegetables are generally furnished for one cent 
for each variety, though potatoes mashed are 
twice as expensive, the additional cent being 
probably for the butter and salt which are sup- 
posed to be ingredients. Eggs, plain, may be had 
for five cents—an omelet will cost seven. All 
kinds of bread cost one cent each, and the like 
amount of money will procure butter. The 
harmless beverages usually found on temperance 
tables may be had for two centseach. All sorts 
of pastry are furnished for three cents a portion. 
The general manner of making up the accounts is 
this: for whatever you desire you give a written 
order, accompanying the same with your own 
signature: at the end of the week the aggregate 
sum of these orders is added to your bill for 
room-rent and service. Each person, on entering 
the house as a boarder, deposits a sum of money 
equal to half of his estimated weekly bill ; if at 
any time his account lies over more than one day 
beyond, the time for payment, this deposit is for- 
feited, and the delinquent is requested to vacate 
his room. Thus no ‘bad debts’ are to be paid 
for by the solvent lodgers. An idea of the cheap- 
ness with which a person can hve here may be 
gathered from this illustration: A boarder has 
a sitting-room and sleeping apartment on the 
third floor, including fire and lights; his average 
weekly bill for rent, laundress, services, and for 
board, amounts six and a half dollars. Mr. Un- 
derhill, the proprietor, proposes soon to add two 
houses in the same block at his establishment, 
when one hundred and fifty people can be accom- 
modated, I have had in mind only the economi- 
cal aspects of this Unitary Home; of the system 
from any other point of view I shall have nothing 
to say, for I have no opinion.” 








Cromwell’ s Head. 


The story has for sometime been current that 
Cromwell’s head is in the possession of some 
person in England. A Paris correspondent of 
the New York Express gives the following ac- 
count of it, whick bears the marks of truth: 


“‘ Before leaving England [ had an opportu- 
nity of seeing a great curiosity, a relic of an- 
tiquity, which few Englishmen have seen.— 
You will be surprised, and perhaps incredulous, 
when I say I have seen the head of Oliver 
Cromwell—not the mere skull, but the head 
entire, and in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. Its history is authentic, and there is 
verbal and historical evidenve to place the 
thing beyond cavil. Cromwell died at Hamp- 
ton Court in 1658, giving the strongest evi- 
dence of his earnest convictions, and of his 
sincerity as a Christain. After an imposing 
funeral pageant, the body having been em- 
balmed, he was buried in Westminister Abbey. 
On the restoration of the Stuarts he was taken 
up and husg in Tyburn. Afterward his head 
was cut off, a pike driven up through the neck 
and skull, and exposed on Westminister Hall 
It remaiaed there a long while, until, by some 
violence, the pike was broken and the head 
thrown down. It was picked up by a soldier 
and concealed, and afterward conveyed to some 
friend, who kept it carefully for years.— 
Through a succession of families, which can 
easily be traced, it has come into the posses- 
sion of the daughter of Hon. Mr. Wilkson, ex- 
member of parliament from Buckingham and 
Bromley. 1t was at the residence of this 
gentleman that I saw the head, and his daugh- 
ter, a lady of fine manners and great culture, 
exhibited it to Rev. Mr. Verrill, the pastor of 
the Bromley Dissenting Chapel, and myself. 

“This head of Cromwell is almost entire. The 
flesh is black and sunken, but the features are 
nearly perfect, the hair still remaining, and 
even the large wart over one of the eyes——such 
being a distinctive mark on his face—is yet 
perfectly visible. The pike which was thrust 
throught the neck still remains, the upper part 
of iron, nearly rusted off, and the lower wood- 
en portion in splinters, showing that it was 
broken by some act of violence. It is known 
historically that Cromwell was embalmed, and 
no person thus cared for was ever publicly gib- 
beted, except this illustrious man. In addi- 
tion to the most authentic records concerning 
the head possessed by the family, and which I 
have found sustained by historical works and 
even by an old manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum, Mr. Flaxman, the distinguished sculptor, 
once gave it as his opiuion that this was nove 
other than the head of Oliver Cromwell Yet 
its existence seems almost unknown in Eng- 
land, and only a few years ago a discussion in 
some of the public journals, which I have seen, 
alternately denied and advocated it. Such a 














rumor was in circulation, and as no one had 
then seen the head, it having been kept con- 
cealed, none could speak by authority. Re- 
cently the motive for concealment has passed 
away, and permission to see it was carefully 
granted. It is a curious keepsake fora lady, 
but it is carefully preserved under lock and 
key in a box of great antiquity, wrapped in a 
number of costly envelopes; and when it is 
raised from its hiding place, and held in one’s 
hand, what a world of thought is suggested !”” 





Bread Making. 


The theory of the art of bread making—- 
the true science—is exceedingly simple. It 
consists in mixing together water and meal, so 
as to incorporate more or less of the atmos- 
pheric air, and baking ina quick oven. The 
water may be of any temperature, and the 
sponge or dough of any degree of consistence 
or stiffness, as the bread is required to be 
lighter or heavier. It may be made as light 
as sponge-cake or as ard as a brick, or of any 
consistence between. The general rule is, the 
softer the dough or the thinner the sponge or 
batter. the hotter must be the oven, and the 
the lighter will be the bread. With this rule 
asa guide, and alittle pains-taking, any fe- 
male ought to learn, after a few experiments 
in mixing and baking, how to make bread in 
its perfection. We prefer bread made as hard 
and firm as the teeth can easily masticate.— 
But as tender teeth and gums are the rule, 
and sound masticatory organs the exceptions, 
in civilized society, we subjoin the following 
communications, which explain very conveni- 
ent methods for making light, tender, and de- 
licious_bread : 

M. W. writes: ‘We have a method of 
making bread without yeast or saleratus which 
I have not seen in your JournaL, andif you 
think it worthy of notice you may publish it. 
Take pure cold water and flour, or meal, and 
stir up a batter about the consistence for grid- 
de-cakes. Pour the batter into tins till it is 
about one fourth of an inch thick, and bake in 
a very hot oven or stove until it becomes 
brown. It excels all other bread for lightness 
and sweetness.’ 

Mrs. A. C. Edgerton writes from Gales- 
burg, Illizois: ‘ Will you allow me, for the 
sake of variety, to give your many readers 
another recipe for making unleavened bread, 
which is one of the most wholesome articles of 
diet I am acquainted with. It is the result of 
experiments made by myself while practiving 
as physician and nurse in the vicinity of New 
York, as I occasionally did, while pursuing a 
course of studies ut the Hygeio-Therapeutic 
College : 

‘Take unbolted wheat flour (sifted or un- 
sifted at pleasure,) stir into it gradually suffi- 
cient cold water to make a batéer just stiff 
enough to drop readily from a spoon, and not 
flatten out much. A Jittle salt may be added 
if desired. This batter should be stirred quick- 
ly for a minute or two, to entangle as much air 
as possible ia the dough, and then dropped, a 
tablespoonful in a place, on a tin plate, previ- 
ously sprinkled with white flour, Jeaving space, 
enough between the cakes to prevent their 
running together; place them immediately in 
an oven hot enough to bake common bread to 
acrisp, and if all these particulars have been 
properly attended to, the cakes will come out 
in from twenty minutes to half an hour, very 
light and nice. 

‘I have mentioned this to many of my 
friends, who, after one or two trials, have suc- 
ceeded in making them so that they consider 
them very excellent, especially when warm. 
Unleavened bread is not hurtful while new, 
like raised bread, unless butter is caten on it 
while warm enough to melt it. Melted butter 
is, of course, very unwholesome. When stale, 
the cakes can be made as good or better than 
new, by dipping them in cold water for an 
instant, and then placiug them in an oven till 
1 ad heated through, but not too much 

ried. 

‘ A lady residing in this vicinity still further 
improved them, by baking them in patty pans 
or small cake molds, the batter being thinner 
than in the other case, and thus baked, they 
are as light as any cake I ever saw.’—— Water- 


Cure Journal. 





Tue Paciric Gutr Stream.—The coasts 
of Western America in Oregon and Vancouver’s 
Island have a climate very similar to that which 
prevails in western Europe in the same lati- 
tudes, and owing to similar causes ; that is, it is 
much warmer in the winter season than regions 
situated several degrees further south. The 
cause of this isa warm ocean current which 
has its origin in the tropics and sets in towards 
the north-east in the Pacific, and towards the 
north-east in the Atlantic. The Pacific warm 
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tainty, in the China Sea, and that it has been 
traced across to Behring’s Straits by sea-weed 
from Borneo. This ocean current flows along 
the coast of Japan and is the source of fearful 
storms, similar to the cyclones of the Atlantic 
and the hurricanes of the West Indies. Sailors 
dislike to navigate along the Chinese and Jap- 
anese coasts, on account of these gales, as they 
are frequent and very violent. This current 
moves with the velocity of two and a half miles 
per hour, and if fraught with storms for the 
sailor, it brings warm winter breezes and fruit- 
ful showers to coasts that would otherwise be 
blocked up with ice, and lands that would be 
buried in snow eight months out of the twelve. 
——Scientific American. 





Education in Turkey. 

Quite a progressive step has recently been 
taken by the Sultan of Turkey. He has or- 
dered a re-organization of the Turkish schools, 
and that provision be made for the education 
of girls. The Minister of Public Instruction, 
some time back, presented to the Sultan a com- 
plete system of education for males, in which 
were introduced a number of ameliorations 
adopted from European establishments. Turk- 
ish girls will not only learn all the works exe- 
cuted with the needle, but reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and history. In each 
of the thirteen sections of the Turkish capital, 
six primary schools are to be established at 
once ; and at a later period, one superior es- 
tablishment in each section, to complete the 
education of the inferior schools. 





Bomsa.—-The name Bomba is often inter- 
preted as having some allusion to bombard- 
ments. Itisnotso. In Italy, when you tell 
a man a thing which he knows to be false, or 
when he wishes to convey to you the utter worth- 
lessness of any thing or person, he puffs out his 
cheeks like a bagpiper in full blow, smites it 
with his forefinger, and allows the pent-up breath 
to explode, with the exclamation ‘‘ Bomb-a.” 
I have witnessed the gesture and heard the 
sound. Hence, after 1849, when regal oaths 
in the name ofthe Most Holy Trinity were 
found to be as worthless as a beggar’s in the 
name of Bacchus or the Madonna, when Fer- 
dinand was perceived to be a worthless liar, his 
quick-witted people whispered his name. He 
was called King Bomba, King Puffcheek, King 
Liar, King Knave. The name and his character 
were then so much in harmony that it spread 
widely, and have been so much in harmony ever 
since that he has retained it until now, and will 
retain it, I suppose, till he is bundled into his 
unhonored grave.— Notes and Queries. 





--The Haytien journals contain a curious 
recital of the sitting of the Senate at Hayti, in 
which Gen. Geffrard took the oath as Presi- 
dent. The gold crown of the Ex-Emperor 
was placed upon the table, and the new Pres- 
ident, taking a little hammer in his hand, said 
he would not break the bauble—that would be 
an act of vandalism—but he would give it 
three ‘‘symbolical’’ strokes, after which it 
would be placed in the public treasury, “‘ where 
it would be appreciated at its proper value.” 
This was accordingly done, and the President 
retired amidst the acclamations of the Assem- 


bly. 





A Fataist.—An old pioneer who believed 
that “ what was to be would be,” lived in a region 
infested by Indians. He always took his gun 
with hin; and once, finding that one of his fam- 
ily had taken it out, he would not go without it, 
His friends rallied him, saying that there was no 
danger of the Indians, as he would not die 
till bis time came, anyhow. “Yes” said old 
Leatherstocking; “ but suppose I was to meet an 
Indian, and his time was come, it wouldn’t do 
not to have my gun.”’—Cooper. 








Take no counsel from fear, shame, or re- 
action. These are blind guides, and would lead 
us into the darkest pit. Faith, love, and heroic 
action are our true counsellors and guides, and 
will lead us to realms of bliss. 

—Hunility is the art of life. Become lowly 
enough, and small enough, and evils mostly van- 
ish; this is the way to ‘touch Christ, and ‘find 
rest unto the soul.’ 
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X., Ky.—The Berean can be sent by mail, and 
will be found to answer the questions you propose, 
in a more full and satisfactory manner then we can 
here. We will however say that our views are not 
in unison with Universalism.—-Thanks for Fowler’s 
book on the Gravel Wall, though we already had a 
copy in our library. 

Letters not Ornerwist Acxnowsevoep.--C. B. 





current is stated by a recent writer in Black:- 
wood’s Magazine to have its origin, for a cer- 


kletcher, E. Walker, Olive Cole. 
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